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EXTRACT FROM DEWEY’S TWO GREAT COM- 


MANDMENTS. 


No thoughtful man can have watched the 
progress of scientific investigations for the last 
few years without being concerned at their 
bearing upon our primary religious beliefs. 
Yet after all, suppose the scientific theories to 
be established, what do they amount to? 
They claim to go back to the origin, and 
trace the evolution of life upon this globe. 
They hold that all life has proceeded from 
certain original germs implanted in nature ; 
or that a certain substance called protoplasm 
is the germ or basis of all life; or even that 
the forces of nature produce life, without 
germ or protoplasm—what is called “ sponta- 
neous generation.” Well, suppose it all, or 
any of it, to be true. What has all this to 
do with the Cause? It is all modus operandi, 
method or order of the creation, not Cause. 
It does not, in the least, preelude me from 
seeing Intelligence, Wisdom, Goodness shin- 
ing through all forms, through germ and pro- 
toplasm, through all the forms of nature. 

Not to see it isto be blind. It is as if, 
when a human mind is speaking to me through 
bodily organs, I should see nothing but the 
bodily organs. The mind is a fact, as truly 
as the tongue or brain is. Intelligence in 
nature is a fact, as certain and manifest as 
visible nature is. And then, as to this human 
mind, concerning whose origin and derivation 
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people distress themselves, what has its deri- 


vation to do with what it is? What if my 
predecessor were an ape, in the long proces- 
sion of ranks and orders of being, from mol- 
lusk to man? Still Tama man. No matter 
how—i. ¢., in what order of events, I became 
such; still [am the same. And this same, 
this being that I am—it offends me to have it 
hustled in with the rubbish of materialism, 
or the senselessness of blind agency. Beyond 
all that matter is capable of, or animals ever 
knew, here is something, in you, and in me— 
how shall I express it!—a thought, an aspira- 
tion, a want, a sorrow, a yearning for immor- 
tality; and uplifted hands, a cryiag out for 
God, for the living God! All this bas for its 
counterpart religion. The one cannot be, 
unless the other is. 

Can any one believe that this surging up 
of humanity to the highest is to sink down 
into the void and inane, where nothing is— 
destined to fulfill nothing better than the dark 
prophecies of materialism and atheism? Can 
this be the end? That mark of progression 
which is upon every thing else in man—upon 
his reason, his education, his love of knowl- 
edge, upon the science he so ardently pursues 
—that mark of progression, I say, is it to be 
erased from the very crown he wears upon his 
brow—his religion? Is he to be discrowned, 
and cast down, and sent forth, a blind wan- 
derer and outcast, without God, without 


hope? 
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And who is it that says this? Not the re- 
ligious man, but the irreligious, who professes 
to have no religion, and to want none. Is 
this a fit person to decide upon such a point? 
We ask experts, not inexperts, to judge of 
things. Suppose an ignorant person were to 
say to educated and learned men, “ your ed- 
ucation of which you think so much, your 
science which you pursue so eagerly is all an 
illusion, yet to die out of the world,” would 
they think much of his opinion? And so, 
when irreligious skeptics, learned or worldly- 
wise, tell us that religion is to die out, we 
can’t think much of it. There is a foolish 
talk I sometimes hear about faith’s having 
been greater in the dark, middle ages, than it 
is now ; credulity, it should be called. Faith, 
true faith deepens, as thought, reasoning, feel- 
ing, the heart’s great searching, goes deeper. 
It is 80 to-day. As knowledge grows, as cul- 
ture advances, there are more and more men 
whose souls are fraught full with a swelling 
and undying sense of religion, who seek after 
God, after tbe living God, and feel that all 
the interest of life is gone if that great and 
all-hallowing Presence is gone from the 
world. . 

No; religions may die out of the world, but 
not religion. Forms, usuages, false ideas of 
religion have changed and will change, but 
not the central reality. There is yet much of 
what is called religion in the world, which, I 
have no doubt, will die out of it. I hope it 
will. I listen to ideas of religion, dishonoring 
to»meason and to God; I listen to prayers, 
which I believe will pass away when all things 
become new, when a profounder veneration, 
and a more awestruck sense of what it is to 
pray, will come in place of the formality, 
the facile routine, the irreverent freedom of 
too much of our church praying. “ Behold,” 
said an ancient patriarch, “I have taken upon 
me to speak unto God! Oh! let not the 
Lord be displeased and I will speak.” “ Do 
you know what you are doing?”—I am 
sometimes moved to say to the mere official 
priest, uttering words of rote and custom— 
“do you know what it is to speak unto God, 
to lift your thoughts to Him, whose Omnipo- 
tence, and whose Omniscience are spread 
over all the uncounted millions of stars, and 
countless millions more, it may be, as yet un- 
seen, that roll and shine in the boundless in- 
finitude beyond?” / 

And yet, if any scientific philosopher tells 
me that such an incomprehensible Existence 
must be merely an unknown Cause, a blank 
abstraction to our minds; if he tells me that 
affectionate devotion, that adoring love cannot 
rise to such inconceivable Greatness, I answer 
—is it necessary to know any thing whol/y, in 
order to love it— any attribute, power or 


person? To how many is the highest genius 

art or learning, on earth, beyond their reach 

to comprehend! Yet do they not gaze upon 

its creations with delight? So, if God’s great- 

ness is beyond my reach to comprehend, yet, 
for the very reason that it is infinite, it em- 

braces me, it is near me to understand or feel. | 
I touch the circle of Infinitude, though I can- 

not span it, and the least arc of the circle is 

like the whole. The light that streams in at 

my window is lovely, though I cannot see its 

boundless shining. And why may I not say, 

God’s presence is lovely, though I cannot 

comprehend its infinitude? What a fuol were 

a man to say, he could not admire the beauti- 

ful ocean bay he looked upon, with its bend- 

ing shore and green mounds swelling around 

it, because he could not'see the whole ocean | 

Nay, it is more beautiful, because it is part of 
the great whole. 





From the Christian Register. 
THE MANIFOLD REVELATION. 
BY GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 


As I listen to the expressions given by dif- 
ferent minds to their thought of God I am 
reminded of the word of Jesus: “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” I think 
that to every sincere mind and honest heart 
there comes its own special disclosure of God. 
Each of us receives a personal revelation. . . 

To some minds the beauty of Nature brings 
a deep and inspiring sense of divinity. As 
one who has this sensibility looks on the hills 
and woods flushing in the tender radiance of 
autumn, there comes to him, perhaps, no ar- 
ticulate and conscious thought. He may not 
name the name of God, or think it. But the 
soul is uplifted. There flows in upon it some 
high serenity, some mysterious sense of in- 
effable good. If, from such a. scene, one 
returns to life’s activities in brav@®, tryer and 
gentler mood, there has been to hima divine 
revelation. 

Some men are of a metaphysical turn of 
mind, and not only their thoughts, but all 
their emotional experience, all that directs 
their purpose and animates their feeling, is 
cast in the mould of highly abstract ideas. 
They express themselves in phrases which to 
most people seem cold or meaningless—an 
empty substitute for the warmth of religious 
life. But to the thinker himself theee phrases 
stand for profound realities. It may be that 
words which have to other ears the dryness of 
a mathematical formula are to him the ex- 
pression of moral purpose and sacred trust. 
Such an one may say, “I do not recognize a 
personal God, I do not know that I shall 
have any personal immortality; but I be- 
lieve in the moral order of the universe and 
seek to conform to it. I fearlessly trust my 
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destiny here and hereafter.” Perhaps on 
most of his hearers the words fall coldly; but 
if they see that the speaker’s life bears fruit 
of goodness and heroism and service, they 
may be sure that, though in a language 
strange to them, God has spoken to his soul. 

There are a great many people, and some 
of the very best of people, who never get any 
vivid or distinct apprehension of realities 
above the sphere of their personal activity. 
Often they conform to the usages and the 
language of a religious faith in which they 
have been educated, and, very likely, feel 
some self-reproach that they know so little of 
the spiritual experiences which others speak 
of. But there are men, too, who really be- 
long to the same general class, who might 
frankly say, “I don’t know much about God; 
I can’t get hold of what folks call religion, 
but I try to do my work honestly, and I want 
to help other people just as much as I can.” 
Some of the most genuine religion in the world 
exists in people who are almost unconscious 
that they have any religion. The simple de- 
sire to do right, and the constant readiness to 
“lend a hand”—that is the revelation which 
such souls receive. 

Another very large class—a class which 
once included most of the distinctively re- 
ligious world—crave and find the warmth of 
@ personal relation with Christ as the only 
satisfying thing. It is one of the great and 
wonderful facts of human history, this per- 
sonal devotion of unnumbered souls through- 
out the ages to Jesus. In its intensest form 
it is affection toa living personality. Any 
attempt to explain it as an appreciation of 
beneficent influences of which Jesus was the 
historical originator, or as the reproduction of 
a temper and purpose resembling that which 
was in Jesus, fails to wholly satisfy those in 
whom love to Christ is the ruling sentiment. 
It is a person, and a living person, that they 
love. I cannot feel that those in whom this 
sentiment does not exist are justified in re- 
garding it as a beautiful illusion. One may, 
I think, decline to accept the theories which 
are wont to accompany the sentiment; one 
may not believe that Jesus was God, nor that 
personal love for Him can be required as an 
essential part of religion; and, at the same 
time, one may believe that when a noble soul 
passes from earth it passes into yet nobler ex- 
istence, and may be truly apprehended and 
profoundly loved by those who are here. 
Certainly, we see this: that to many men and 
women the strongest and holiest sentiment of 
life is affection for a personal embodiment of 
goodness and love, existing in the invisible 
realm, sympathizing with all human aspira- 
tion, tender to all human weakness and sor- 
row, inspiring to all effort and hope and trust. 





























That sentiment is surely a blessed revelation 
to those in whom it exists—the warm and 
living symbol of an eternal reality. 


To many the disclosure of God is made in 


some way especially personal to themselves. 
Very often some h 

manifestation and assurance of divinity. Our 
faith leans on the faith of the best and most 
loving person we have known. 
the heart’s natural language is “My father’s 
God,” ‘‘My mother’s God.” 
life beyond death first becomes real to con- 
sciousness when the heart’s treasure has been 


uman friend is the best 


Sometimes 


With some the 


taken there. Sometimes, in looking upon 


one’s own life one becomes deeply conscious 
of the higher guidance that has led it. There 
are hours in which past sorrows shine out as 


heavenly messengers of good. There dawns 
upon usa sense of the blessedness that life 
has held; all its highest experiences become 
instinct with the suggestion of a celestial 
meaning that we as yet but half apprehend. 
We escape for the moment from the thraldom 
of self; personal happiness merges in some- 
thing higher; we are glad and still in the 
sense of a Divine Will working in us and 
in all things. In such hours the soul says, 
“ My God.” 

There is infinite variety of personal expe- 
rience; “so many kinds of voices in the 
world, and none of them without significa- 
tion.” One man has been deep in drunken- 
ness and debauchery; he has grown reckless 
and hopeless, but through some friendly voice 
there reaches him an impulse to a new and 
successful effort; thereycomes in upon him 
the sense of a Divine ‘aes a mighty forgiv- 
ing and. restoring force seems to seize him and 
draw him back to life. In his religion there- 
after there may be the glowing emotion of 
one who haa been forgiven much and loves 
much. Another man walks always in steady 
allegiance to conscience and right, and never 
has any rapturous emotions; is not he, too, 
the child of God? We flout the prodigal’s 
elder brother for his jealousy ; but his father’s 
word to him, despite that touch of unworthi- 
ness, was: “Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine.” 

One whose life flows with smooth current 
may find the significance of religion in duty 
rather than in trust. To such a one God 
may appear as an ideal, inspiring conduct, 
but not as a power, controlling events. But 
upon him, it may be, there breaks some great 
emergency of life and death; the heart cries 
out like a child waking’ frightened in the 
night, and there answers it, from some depth 
far below its fear, a voice that says, “Peace!” 
In that hour the soul finds its Father. Tnere- 
after passing doubts and fears can but rufils 
the surface for a moment. 


— 
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So each soul gets its own revelation. That 
revelation is partly dependent for its purity 
upon our own fidelity. To any form of 
thought and feeling degeneracy is possible. 
Delight in Nature may become mere sensu- 
ous enjoyment; philosophical thought may 
shrivel up into dry intellectualism; duty may 
become lifeless routine; love of Christ may 
sink into sentimentality. To keep the spirit- 
ual sight clear there must be unceasing disci- 
pline in the humble fidelities and simple hu- 
man duties. And every humble and faithful 
life mirrors a ray of the Divine life. Your 
best thought of God is true, and my best 
thought of Him is true; and as we grow into 
the higher life we shall see that our greatest 
thought was true, but all too small; our 
deepest emotion all too cold. His beauty 
shines from the starry heavens; it glows in 
the autumn woods; it is in a spray of bitter- 
sweet berries. And if the sight of the heav- 
ens overwhelms us the eye may rest in quiet 
content on the branch of berries. If we take 
each moment as it comes, keeping ourselves 
always open to the present beauty, true to the 
present work, we are in harmony with all the 
great universe; we are God’s, and He is ours. 





Corn will talk to us, if we listen, better 
than most men ; what sermons in the full ripe 
ears that have sprung out: f a seed that had 
looked dead ; what poems in the blue corn- 
flower that grows among the wheat like the 
poetry that springs through the busy lives of 
men ; what rebukes in the brave, patient lark 
that builds so boldly, though the reaping hook 
may cut her little body in two. 





‘““THERE IS NOTHING,” 


So we say as we look upon many a human 
spirit, and think how little of good there is 
within it, how hard is the ground that has to 
be broken, how slight the response that is to be 
elicited. So may well have thought Nathan 
the prophet when he came to David. What 
was there of goodness or virtue in that un- 
happy soul? Treachery, murder, passion 
might seem to have closed every avenue of 
hope. Yet there were two approaches to that 
seemingly lost soul. One was the spark of 

nerous indignation which it was still possi- 

le to rouse against wrong and injustice when 
he heard it in others. David’s anger was 
reatly kindled, and he said: ‘‘As the Lord 
iveth, the rich man that hath taken the little 
ewe lamb shall surely die because he had no 
pity.” It was on this just anger against 
others that the prophet worked and turned it 
against bimself, From that small cloud came 
abundance of rain. The 5lst psalm, the 
32d psalm, burst from the soul of the peni- 


tent king, and he became once more the sweet 
psalmist of Israel, And the other approach 
was that which is found so often in the hard- 
est of hearts. It was the death of his little 
child: “I shall go to him, but he will not 
return to me.” Deep down in the human 
soul is the fountain of natural affection, the 
fountain of natural tears. Strike that, and 
we shall not strike in vain. There seems to 
be nothing ; but in that soft place in a father’s 
heart there is, there may be, everything. So 
it is that Jost souls are converted, regenerated, 
saved.— Dean Stanley. : 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO MAKE BOYS GOOD FARMEBS. 


I have been often impressed with the con- 
viction that farmers’ lads who grow up with 
a distaste for farm-life have that distaste and 
dislike created by the barrenness of their 
home surroundings, and the very little con- 
cern manifested by the older members of the 
family for their special enjoyment. 

A paragraph, clipped from the Record, 
with the above heading, is worth the atten- 
tive perusal of those living in the country 
who have the bringing up of children. 

“To parents who have boys growing up on 
the farm, nothing should be neglected per- 
taining to farm life to make them good farm- 
ers. A half-way farmer, like an ill instructed 
mechanic or indolent shopkeeper, never does 
much good. From the first, boys on the farm 
should be induced to take an interest in the 
farm, in the stock, in the implements and in 
all that pertains to the business, Tell them 
all your plans, your successes and failures ; 
give them a history of your life and what you 
did and how you lived when a boy; but do 
not harp too much on the degenerate char- 
acter of young men of the present age. Praise 
them when you can, and encourage them to 
do better. Let them dress up in the evening 
instead of sitting down in their dirty clothes, 
as is too often the case. Provide warm and 
nicely-furnished sitting-rooms aod _ brilliant 
lights. Thanks to kerosene, our country 
homes can be as brilliantly lighted as the gas- 
lit residences in the city. Evucourage the 
neighbors to drop in frequently of evenings 
for a social chat. Talk agriculture rather 
than politics; speak of the importance of 
large crops, of good stock, of liberal feeding 
and of the advantage of making animals com- 
fortable, rather than of the hard times, low 
prices and high wages. Ab, ve all, encour- 
age the boys to read good agricultural papers 
aod books. Provide these without stint; read 
with them, and give them the henefit of your 
experience and criticism. Fiually, cause 
them, by pleasant surroundings, to grow day 
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by day more in love with home and duties 
belonging to their glorious occupation, and 
there is no doubt but that they will stick to 
the farm and make farming a great success.” 

Added to these wholesome suggestions is 
the need that every boy and girl feels for a 
spot or place in the home that they may call 
their own, where any little fancy of budding 
taste in art or letters may be enjoyed, and 
where in some of the hours of leisure affurded 
by the rainy day in summer or the scant holi- 
days of autumn and winter they may find re- 
pose and quiet away from the family and the 
interruptions of younger children, 

The boy’s room should be made cheery and 
home-like by the strictest attention to his 
comfort and his tastes. If the furniture be 
very plain, it can be arranged with neatness, 
and every convenience or accommodation 
that the present requirements of home life 
call for ought to be provided. It is too much 
the custom to put all the nice things in the 
‘¢spare chambers,” and to select for these the 
best rooms in the house, whereas if there were 
only the needed reflection given to the sub. 
ject it would at once be seen that the most 
sunshiny and cheerful rooms ought to be the 
ones in constant use, both for the cultivation 
of good taste and good habit and the insuring 
of good health to the occupants. Give him 
the pretty quilt that he has seen his mother 
put together in the spare moments of the 
evening, hang upon his walls pleasant pic- 
tures of domestic life, of happy children and 
lovely womanhood, of noble men and rural 
landscapes, that will ourture in his own 
breast a chivalric longing to be good and 
noble and to surround himself in the future 
with the sights and scenes that make his 
young life joyous and happy. Let him feel 
as he entera the little sanctum that he calls 
his own, or possibly is shared by a brother 
near his own age, that a mother’s hand has 
been there with a loving touch to beautify 
the bed, snowy white, though perhaps coarse 
the linen may be, that his own towels are on 
the rack, plain and homely, but for his par- 
ticular use, that he has his own portion of 
the bureau where he may always find better 
clothing for better occasions, and plenty of 
well-kept and well fitting common suits for 
working purposes. If carpets are used in the 
other rooms let him by all means have his 
carpet, his curtains and whatever else the in- 
creasing demands of the age make necessary, 
and I am fully convinced that nineteen out 
of every twenty of the boys who become dis- 
satisfied with farmiag and run to our cities 
will be glad to return after a brief experience, 
aad take up the plow and the reaper with a 


hearty appreciation of the oe of 
country life. L. J. R. 































LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The Half-yearly Meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union was held at Darby on the 
12th inst. 

There was a large attendance and much 
interest manifested in the various subjects 
laid before the meeting by the reading of the 
reports from the schools which were repre- 
sented. The general tenor of the reports was 
encouraging. The prominent points that 
claimed attention were the advantage to the 
schools of well-learned and appropriate texts 
or sentiments repeated by the pupils, the 
necessity of inculcating habits of temperance 
and of strict morality, and the pernicious 
influence of the use of tobacco. 

In one of the reports stress war laid upon 
the benefit that our small and dwindling 
meetings have derived from the establishing 
of First-day schools within their limits. Much 
encouragement was extended to Friends in 
such meetings to persevere in their efforts. 

The report of the Mission Committee, giv- 
ing an account of the work performed in the 
way of forwarding books and papers to dif- 
ferent points in the South and West, was 
listened to with interest. The schools belong- 
ing to Concord Union are West Chester, 
Darby, Goshen, Concord, Middletown, New- 
town, Chester, Providence, Willistown and 
Wilmington. 

Two sessions were held; also, a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of Pailadelphia 
Association, during the recess. The attend- 
ance of the latter was small, 

The Union adjourned to meet at Wilming- 
ton in the Tenth month. R. 





The Circular Meeting at Frankford, on 6th 
inst., was satisfactory ; the house, which is 
over 100 years old, was nearly full. 

The Circular Meeting at Merion, on 20th 
inst., was quite large. The ancient house, 
erected in 1795, was well filled with a very 
quiet and attentive audience, most of whom 
were not of our Society. 

Louisa A. Evans early called us to the 
place of true waiting. Samuel J. Levick 
dwelt on the principles of those who had 
erected that house, and their leaving their 
native land for the enjoyment of that reli- 
gious and political liberty now embodied in 
our national form of government. Other 
exercises followed, and the meeting closed 
under much solemnity. 

At the close of this, as well as that of 
Frankford, the strangers were eager to pro- 
cure some of the publications concerning 
Friends’ principles, for which purpose a 
number were obtained from the Representa- 
tive Committee. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


My Dear Friend :—Thy letter reached me 
this morning just as I was starting out for @ 
visit of inspection to the government printing 
house. I read it on my way in the street car, 
and resolved that on my return to the hotel I 
would answer it, and tell thee of my visit to 
the little Friends’ Meeting here in Washing- 
ton. The morning was cool and bright, and 
thousands were making their way to their 
appointed places of religious service in this 
city, while [ walked on solitary and alone to 
the place indicated in the guide-book—I street, 
between Eighteenth and Nineteenth. Reach- 
ing the spot, the place looks so desolate and 
neglected that I hesitate to enter without in- 

uiring of two sad-looking men who stood on 
the bare soil which was once sod, what this 
building might be. “It is the Friends’ 
Meeting,” they answer, and I enter the low 
door. A little wood-stove was doing its best 
to give cheer to the lonely, gloomy room, and 
thirteen persons were gathered for their hour 
of social religious silence. Taking a seat 
among them, I remembered thy words at a 
Quarterly Meeting in Philadelphia not long 
since, to the effect that “those of us who 
walk to the house of God in lovely compan- 
ionship can hardly realize how different is the 
experience of those who assemble by twos or 
threes in their solitary places.” 

Our large and favored meetings, where we 
yet mingle with honored teachers of truth, and 
where we have always a goodly company of 
those faithful and tried ones who can be ac- 
counted exemplars of the Christian life, are 
in strange and suggestive contrast to such a 
remnant of a congregation as is this. I would 
have liked to open every shutter of the poor 
little room, and let in the light of the morning 
upon the heads of these patient waiting ones. 
Cheerful and orderly surroundings are cer- 
tainly most desirable, if not absolutely 
essential, to a place of Divine worship, and a 
very little effort, with a very trifling expense, 
aga make this low-roofed house cheerful 
and orderly. 

In the general conversation after meeting, 
I was told that there were enough Friends 
and Friendly people in Washington to quite 
fill the house, if they would only come to 
meeting, and that they did come whenever a 
Minister was expected to be present. So it 
appears that they are not sufficiently intereat- 
ed in the silent meeting to come at all times 
“‘ They say they are ashamed to come to such 
a mean place,’ said one, and indeed that is 
only natural in the present neglected condi- 
tion of the house and its surroundings. Still, 
it is a very good situation on a finely- 

improved street in the best, or one of the 


best parts of Washington, and the lot is 
spacious and is said to be valuable; 

It seemed to me that the old building 
might easily be made creditable and suffi- 
cient, but the Friends here think it would 
be advisable to take it all down and erect 
a neat and suitable house with proper con- 
veniences, believing that this step would be 
the means of building up the meeting. 

Certainly, nowhere is the advocacy of 
the pure principles of our Society more 
needed, and nowhere is there a wider field 
for their advocates, than in this beautiful 
federal city, where our representatives from 
all parts of this great nation annually as- 
semble to legislate for peace, for war, for 
the care of the nation’s wards and for the 
promotion of the general good. . R. 

Washington, D. C., Fourth month 15th, 1879. 





CRAWFORDSVILLE, Linn Co., —'} 
Third month 16th, 1879. 


Dear ——:—We understood when we 
came here that there was a Friends’ settle- 
ment somewhere in this locality, but we have 
not been able to find it. We wanted to be 
among Friends once more. I was reading 
that Friends are about establihing a Friends’ 
emigration society; ——— says if they estab- 
lish a colony in this State we will go to it. 
We have not permanently settled ourselves 
yet, thinking it would be better to take some 
time and see what part of the State we would 
prefer. Good farms in the valley are worth 
from 30 to 50 dollars an acre. Among the 
mountains there is railroad land, unbroken, 
to be had for $2 per acre. Those that have 
tried both like the mountain the best. It 
seems strange that here, so much further 
north, we should have so much milder win- 
ters than in the Eastern States. This hag 
been an unusually cold winter; the lowest 
the thermometer was at any time was 15° 
above zero, and we had no snow till the Ist 
of this month, when we had about three 
inches, that went off the next day. The sum- 
mers are mild, the nights almost always cool. 
We have very little night in summer—it is 
light by three o’elock in the morning—and 
the long twilight prevents the short winter 
day from seeming so much shorter than at 
other places. It seldom rains more than a 
shower in summer, but the winters are gener- 
ally wet, though we had two months this 
winter without rain, and the weather is 
now very pleasant—farmers are plowing and 
making their gardens. Vegetables of all 
kinds do well here, even melons, and flowers 
better, than I ever saw elsewhere. I don’t 
wonder the English love their daisy ; I never 
saw it in perfection till I came here; it 
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blooms the whole year, and grows very large 
and fine. 

The main crop of the farmer is wheat, 
though some oats are raised. They mostl 
raise spring wheat, thresh it in the field, burn 
the straw and sow the same field next year. 
Very little stock is kept in the valley, and 
butter is never cheap; in fact, almost every- 
thing that the farmer has to sell brings a 
good price—a great contrast to Missouri, 
where farm produce was worth almost noth- 
ing and everything else as dear as it is here. 

S. C. Bracken, 





Loae, Custer Co., Pa., 
Fourth month 15th, 1879. 

Esteemed Friends:—I was glad to see in 
the last issue of Friends’ Intelligencer the 
plain, sensible, truthful letter (as I know by 
my own experience) of our friend Wilmer 
Walton. It seems to cover the whole ground, 
and yet if I could aay one word of good to 
even one halting mind I would be glad to do 
it. However much I may sympathize—as I 
sincerely do—with Friends’ Land and Cvlo- 
nizing Association, if it can be carried on 
rightly ; however much I hope from it of good 


to those who are going, or intending to go, West 
to settle, I do hope there will be no great “ West- 


ern fever” or excitement gotten up about it, 
to unsettle any one comfortably situated East. 
I would rather try to bear some discomforts at 
home among old friends and associations, 
surrounded by the numerous blessings of the 
more thickly-settled and generally healthier 
older States—more healthy because they 
are older, as the new land has more or less 
of a tendency to produce that enervating 
pest of new countries, 7. ¢., fever and ague. 

Yes, it would be better to be satisfied with 
a little, with slow and sure gains, and to con- 
tend with known difficulties, than to unsettle 
and go forth among strangers, surely to meet 
unknown, unprepared-for, and, may be, 
greater difficulties. 

I do hope that no middle aged or delicate 
Friends will be induced to unsettle and go 
West, unless they go from a sense of duty to 
others, having weighed the matter well and 
counted the cost—or rather, leaning on the 
Arm of Strength for support amid every trial, 
for the cost cannot be counted, it is unseen, 
unknown. Each has his own peculiar trials; 
we are not exempt from these East or West, 
but I sometimes think if we only bore present 
ones with more patience some might be spared 
us in the future. 

If those never having had homes of their 
own, perhaps having experienced the dis- 
comforts of renting and moving for years, 
go West, and, having acquired a goodly 
number of acres aod buildings, however 





judgment — neither improper 


rude and inconvenient,-of their ewn, and 
have health to work the land and attend 
to other duties, in writing to Eastern 


y | friends of the advantages and good qualities 


of the new country, give all the bright side 
of the picture, we cannot blame them. They 
feel it. They do not, they cannot see and 
feel as one who has perhaps left a snug 
home. The longing of such an one for the 
dear friende, for the old privileges and 
scenes, are not often told. Kuoowing that 
return is impossible, these longings—so keen 
ofttimes that even the old spring is revisited 
in dreams—are generally buried as much as 
possible in the homesick heart. 
With kind wishes for the good of all, 
M. H. Jonnson. 


“hes 
So mA 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTER®@. 

Our great Exemplar in his movements 
among the people, not only taught the lesson 
of Charity, but beautifully exemplified it in 
his personal intercourse with persons of va- 
rious grades and under various circumstances ; 
and He also bore testimony to the emptiness 
of mere profession when compared with an 
earnest upright heart. I have been impressed 
this morning by this remembrance, and 
surely, my dear friend, it would be well with 
us as a body of religious professors, were we 
earnestly engaged to alike exemplify this vir- 
tue in our intercourse one with another as in- 
dividual members. 

I sometimes think there is much among us 
of this feeling ; then some occurrence, trifling 
in itself, will cause a ripple upon the smooth 
surface, which extending and still enlarging, 
disturbs the social and religious harmony, and 
often causes much trouble, and involves the 
sensitive mind in much suffering. We can- 
not be too watchful over our own spirits, and 
in this connection it is well to remember that 
while the body is one, there are many mem- 
bers, each having its separate office, and each 
one needing a separate or different prepara- 
tion for a distinct service; and herein is in- 
volved an individual experience, with which 
it may be somewhat difficult for others fully 
to sympathize. 

These different experiences often tend 
largely to separate and to keep separate in 
feeling, individual members, who are,equally 
concerned to submit to the same heavenly - 
guidance, and are alike aiming fur the same 
oal. 
Thus there is great need of charity, and of 
discretion too, that there may be no harsh 
interference 
with a fellow member—even tho’ there may 
be an apparent unfitness for, or haste in, ser- 
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vice. Another caution is needed by some of 
us, the observance of which is important, 10 
order to the right ordering of a household or 
religious organization, “ Let not the foot say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee.” The 
. feeling here cautioned against, if encouraged 
or allowed to exist, will lead to an indiffer- 
ence in one another's growth or prosperity in 
the Truth, which will prove detrimental to 
the welfare of the body, and must interfere 
with the spreading of that charity which is 
maid. as being the greatest of all the 
Christian virtues. 

® This charity suffereth long and is kind, but 
it is eo fully and beautifully described in Scrip- 
ture that I need not here review it with thee. 
I would rather incite us both to an increased 
earnestness in nurturing the Good Seed, that 
nothing may obstruct its growth even unto 
the perfection of all that pertains to a truly 
Caristian life. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 26, 1879. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEeETING.—The 
time for holding this annual gathering is 
near at hand. We hope neither the remem- 
brance of the crowded condition of Women’s 
Meeting of late years, nor what may have 
been said by us and others respecting a divi- 
sion of the Yearly Meeting, will deter any 
from being present who feel drawn to attend 
the approaching session. There are always 
vacancies caused by removals and other cir- 
cumstances which leave unoccupied seats. 

As the want of room is only felt on the 
women’s side of the house, it has been hinted 
that greater care on the part of the commit- 
tees having charge about the doors in admit- 
ting only those who have a right by member- 
ship.to seats would greatly relieve the pres- 
sure. There is one other suggestion we have 
.to offer in reference to this subject. If all 
those who are not able to find sitting or stand- 
ing room, within hearing of the proceedings 
of the meeting, and who prefer to remain on 
the premises, were kindly reminded by the 
door committees that talking or other noise 
immediately outside disturbs the quiet of those 
who sit near the entrances and detracts from 
the good name as well as the good order of 
our religious body, we believe an improve- 
ment would be witnessed. We feel it right 
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to mention the fact, that owing to recent be- 
reavements in some, and long protracted ill- 
ness in other families who have heretofore 
entertained our friends from remote sections 
of the Yearly Meetings, and the strangers 
who come amongst us, there will most likely 
be a lack of accommodations for all such, 
unless the housekeepers living in, or adjacent 
to the city, who are happily free from these 
afflictions, are prompt in offering the hospital- 
ities of their homes for the occasion. 

We understand that it is the intention of 
the managers of Friends’ Boarding House 
to increase the capacity of their house to its 
fullest extent for the accommodation of 
lodgers who want to be near the meeting 
house. In addition to the usual facilities for 
lunching at the meeting house, the restaurant 
lately opened on the premises for the furnish- 
ing of luncheon to the teachers and pupils of 
tbe Central School will be in operation dur- 
the week. It is kept by members, and any 
who prefer to do so, may there obtain an ex- 
cellent meal at a moderate cost without leav- 
ing the grounds. We hope these arrange- 
ments for the comfort and convenience of our 
friends, during their temporary sojourn in our 
midst will be found sufficient for the needs 
of all. 


These occasions shonld be regarded, as the 
annual feasts of the Israelites, seasons of glad 
religious and social commingling. There 
are comparatively few amongst us that can- 
not do somewhat towards making welcome 
our brethren and sisters who come up to this 
feast. If we are only willing to offer such as 
we have, whether it be in the simplicity of fru- 
gal living, or in the abundance that has 
crowned our lot, there will be no lack. The 
spirit of the welcome is the main thing—the 
heartiness with which we receive is more 
than costly viands or sumptuous entertain- 
ment. 

The social habits of city life have greatly 
changed in the last quarter of a century; the 
facilities offered for the accommodation of 
strangers coming to our city for a single day 
or for a temporary sojourn, and the great re- 
luctance many feel in regard to making a 
convenience of their friends, have largely 
contributed to that apparent departure from 
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the hospitable customs of our ancestors; but 
we do feel that once a year we may and cer- 
tainly will find ourselves largely the gainers 
in highest and best things by the exercise of 
the same free and frank hospitality with 
which our friends of the olden time welcomed 
strangers to their homes. 





“Tae Cartpren’s Weex.”—We find 
among the many charities which are from 
time to time brought to our notice, that what 
is known as “The Children’s Week” jp a 
comparatively new effort in benevolent work. 
Its object, as we learn from a neat little pamph- 
let published by the friends of the movement, 
is to “ask farmers and others living in the 
country, to open their homes for a week to 
some of the poor city children, sickening in 
the heat and foul air of crowded streets and 
alleys who can in no other way get a taste of 
country life.” 

The organization is called “The Country 
Week Society.” It has been in operation 
three seasons. Last summer 238 poor per- 
sons, mostly children, enjoyed this health- 
giving holiday. It is the purpose of the 
pamphlet alluded to to enlist a wider interest 
in this humane work, by giving some details 
of the usefulness of the undertaking and the 
experience of those who have received the 
children, and in some cases mothers with their 
infants, into their homes. 

It is hoped in this way a much larger pro- 
portion of the children of Philadelphia, who 
are brought up with some care, but whose 
parents are not able to pay for their board, 
may receive the benefits of such a holiday. 

The report says: “ The ready generosity of 
country families has been greater than could 
have been in reason expected. Of those who 
have so far responded, a large proportion of 
the hostesses, on whom the burden chiefly 
falls, were mothers of families; many were 
farmers’ wives with heavy responsibilities 
resting upon them, especially in the season of 
harvest, and yet the thought of little suffer- 
ing children, whom they may refresh and 
gladden, is enough to open their hearts. We 
ask only for a week, and are thankful for 
that; but, as the average shows, they are 
often kept longer. . : . . 


“Everything which tends to the true ad- 
vantage of the poor is to the advantage of 
all. In this republican country, at least, no 
class can stand alone; and while we depre- 
cate the thoughtless almsgiving which saps 
the self-respect of those who receive, we think 
that last summer’s experience with the city 
children, received, as they were, right into 
the families of those who invited them, was 
just the way to establish truly Christian rela- 
tions, and remove the too common feeling of 
antagonism between the two great divisions 
of society called, in general terms, the rich 
and the poor.” 

We cheerfully present this new feature of 
benevolence to our readers, especially those 
who are 80 situated that they can receive the 
objects of its care into their homes. There 
may be others who will want to contribute to 
its funds; they can do so by communicating 
with the President, Eliza S. Turner, Chadds’ 
Ford, Delaware couaty, Pa. 

Mention is made of the liberality of several 
of the railroad companies, who have gener- 
ously given free tickets over their roads, for 
the children in going and returning. 





The following additional contributions to- 
wards the Washington Meeting House fund 
have been received: Of G, I. E., Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, $5.00; of G. F., Long Island, 
$20.00; of A. J. P., Clarksboro’, N. J., 
$10.00; of T. A. P., New York, $50.00. 

Joun CoMLy. 


MARRIED. 
EASTBURN—MOON.—On Fourth mo. 9th, 1879, 
according to the order of Friends, at Lahaska, 
Bucks county, Pa., Elias Eastburn and Amanda E. 
Moon, daughter of Mary A. Moon, both of Lahaska, 
Pa. 


ROGERS—LUKENS —On Fourth month 15th, 
1879, under the care of Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Camden, N J., William Henry Rogers, son of 
the late Allen and Catharine Rogers, and Lilly I. 
Lukens, daughter of Ellwood and Hannah Lukens, 
deceased. 

SINN—WISE —On the 17th inst., in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at the bride’s parents, Joseph A. Sinn, 
son of A. Culbertson and Sarah Ann Sinn, and Ella 
T. Wise, daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth J. Wise. 


———— 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—On Fourth month 15th, 1879, in Bucks 
county, Pa., Samuel Allen, in his 80th year; formerly 
& Minister of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


DAVIS.—At the residence of his parents, near 
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Baltimore, of brain fever, Arthur, son of J. Frank- 
lin and Maria K. Davis, aged 3 years and 2 months. 

GARRETT.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Thomas G. Smedley, in Willistown, Chester county, 
Pa., Lydia L., widow of Isaac Garrett, in her 78th 
year; an approved Minister of Willistown Prepara- 
tive and Goshen Monthly Meetings. 

HARVEY.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, on the 14tb 
inst., at the residence of his father, Lewis P. Har- 
vey, at National Kaolin Works, Delaware county, 
Pa., Joseph Chalkley Harvey, in his 21st year. 

HESTON.—On Fourth month 16th, 1879, at Bris- 
tol, Pa., Jesse S. Heston, in his 80th year. 

KNIGHT.—On Fourth month 10th, 1879, at Am- 
bler, Pa., Mira Lavinia, daughter of George K. and 
Sarah A. Knight. 

MALONE.—On Third-day, Fourth month 15th, 
at Washington, D. C., William A. Malone, only son 
of Elizabeth J. and the late Dr. Benjamin Malone, 
of this city. 

MANN.—On Fourth month 12th, 1879, at Cou- 
dersport, Potter county, Pa., John S. Mann, a native 
of Chester county, aged 63 years. 

PARRY.—On the 19th of Fourth month, 1879, in 
Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Charity Parry, in 
the 98th year of her age; a member of Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 


PAUL.—OQn 20th of Fourth month, 1879, at 
Woodbury, N. J., Sarah C. Paul, in her 66th year. 


PEARSALL.—On the 6th of Third month, 1879, 
at Brooklyn, Gilbert H. Pearsall, in the 81st year 
of his age; an esteemed member of Flushing 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

Until recently his residence was at Flushing, 
where his upright life and cheerful demeanor en- 
deared him to his many friends. 

SHAW.—On the morning of the 13th of Twelfth 
month, 1878, at her residence in Salem, Columbiana 
county, O., Jemima Shaw, in the 73d year of her 
age. 
The deceased arose in her usual health that morn- 
ing, and was in the act of preparing her usual meal, 
when she was prostrated almost instantly, and in 
about three hours she passed away. The deceased 
was not a member of our Society in early life. She 
has been a consistent membrr of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, for more than forty years. 

SMITH.—On Fourth month 17th, 1879, at Mount 
Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., Emily L., daughter of 
the late William R. and Elizabeth W. Smith, of 
Philadelphia. 

WATSON.—On Fourth month 16th, 1879, in New- 
town, Bucks county, Pa., of pneumonia, Phebe Ann 
S., wife of Aaron Watson, aged 48 years; a mem- 
ber of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

WHITE.—On Fourth month 16:h, 1879, of para- 
lysis of the heart, John J. White, in his 71st year; 
@ Micister of the Monthly Meeting held at Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 

ERE AS TTT TRE SRS AA TTR: 
For Friends’ Inveiligencer. 
“THE COUNCIL FIRE,” 
A periodical devoted to the cause of the Red 
Man. 

It may not be generally known that a paper 
termed The Council Fire has been recently 
started at Washiogton City for the express 
purpose of advocating the rights and interests 
of the Indians. It is conducted by A. B. 





Meachem, formerly Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs and United States Peace Commission- 
er. Probably there is no one who has had 
more experience in everything that concerns 
the welfare of the Indian race than the editor 
of this paper, and we may, with safety, say 
there is no one more deeply impressed with a 
consciousness of the injustice with which they 
have been treated by the whites. He has 
spent many years among the Indians on the 
frontier, and has hazarded his own life in his 
efforts to promote their welfare. The Council 
Fire is an interesting periodical, and contains 
information respecting Indian affairs which 
is not accessible through any other medium, 
that I know of. It is, moreover, an organ of 
communication through which the Indians 
can make known the varied acts of injustice 
to which they are subjected, and is a medium, 
also, through which their friends and advo- 
cates can give expression to concerns which 
relate to the welfare of that abused and much 
oppressed people. 

The annual subscription is one dollar; an 
order superscribed “ Counctl Fire, Washing- 
ton City,” naming post-office and State, will 
doubtless receive prompt attention. 

GipEon F Rost. 





From Scribner's Monthly. 
THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 
Concluded from page 141. 

Portions of the caiion walls are painted 
with pictorial word-writing .and curious 
hieroglyphies, In one case inscriptions 
were seen back of a bowlder through the 
crevice, between it and the wall. The bowl- 
der had fallen from above so many years 
ago that parts of it were imbedded in roots 
and trunks of trees, yet the writing back 
of it was fresh as though painted yesterday. 
The pottery found in all the ruins is similar 
in form and texture; it is thin, of hard finish 
and painted in colors that have lost none of 
their original brightness. 

In a shallow cave of the Rio de Chelley, a 
few hundred feet above the river bed, Rity 
exquisitely tinted arrow heads and seven large 
jars were unearthed. The cave contains a 
house three stories high, having seventy six 
rooms on the ground floor. The ruins are 
five hundred and fifty feet long. Within the 
work room were large grindstones and vari- 
ous implements of the stone age. The walls 
are plastered in white cement of stucco-like 
finish. That it was spread on the walls by 
human hands is evident from the marks of 
the pores of the skin to be found on the sur- 
face. Occasionally the whole print of the 
hand has been left; one woman’s slender 
fingers are thus preserved for the people of 
the nineteenth century ; they seem to be ex- 
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tended as though pleading to be rescued from 
the horror of annihilation. Low down on 
the walls are the chubby palms of little 
children, with every crease and dimple pre- 
served. 

A very picturesque ruin of the Rio de 
Chelley has been ingeniously modeled in 
miniature, together with the face of the bluff 
in which it rests. The worn steps up the 
rock, the cave, and crumbling masonry, are 
more perfectly reproduced by the sculptor’s 
chisel than is possible by pen or pencil. Du- 
plicates of the design have been made in 
plaster, painted in the warm buff tints of the 


_ Bhaly sandstone. These are framed, and will 


be sold at their first cost by Professor Hayden 
to colleges, or private individuals, and will be 
invaluable in explaining the cliff ruins to 
students interested in all that pertains to the 
former inhabitants of North America. The 
models are about three feet by two in size, 
Among the countless ruins of the Rio San 
Juan there is a circular cave two hundred 
feet high, opening like a deep round tunnel in 
the cafion wall. Across the centre of the 
cave a shelf of hard rock forms the founda- 
tion of a stately pile, which extends into the 
twilight of the cavern, midway up the height. 
It can be seen for the distance of a mile down 
the bend of the cajion. In the interior an 
open space probably served as a work shop. 
Holes in the rock formerly supported the 
posts of their looms, while grooves in the floor 
mark where the workmen made their stone saws 
and sharpened their clumsy stone axes. The 
front part of the lower floor isin one long apart- 
ment or promenade; the upper rooms have 
small windows, communicating doors between 
the apartments, and outer apertures leading 
into the back part of the cave. The mild 
climate excuse the necessity of any house 
covering other than the dome-like ceiling of 
the vaulted cavern. In a central room of the 
main building a depression, bearing traces of 
aboriginal fires, marks what was once the 
kitchen range of the manor; on smooth hot 
stones their cakes of acorn paste were baked 
—the stones yet lie beside the ash-heap. In 
the pit they roasted their sheep—the bones 
remain ina refuse heap outside. Whether 
plain corn on the cob, or succotash, was most 
relished by these specters we shall never know, 
although an impression of acob in the plaster 
on the wall proves that corn was raised in the 
time of the cliffdwellers. Several of the 
apartments have marks of fires built against 
the back walls, where the smoke escaped over- 
head through the open roof. The house is 
bare, except much broken pottery, artistically 
painted ; things of value have long since been 
carried away by the roving bands of Indians. 
The mansion presents an unusually imposing 


appearance. None of the neighbors boasted 
so big a cave, or so grand an entrance hall. 
The family who in the old time dwelt therein 
0" have been of the aristocracy of the 
and. 

From the promenade upon the house-top 
they could look down the steep descent to their 
waving fields ot corn and groves of cotton- 
wood, their sheep corrals and piijion orchards,. 
and upward to the grand roof of the cavern 
which Mother Nature had scooped with her 
giant hand for their sheltered homestead. To- 
this cave-home Mr. Jackson gave the name 
“ Casa del Eco,” because of the resonant re- 
verberations which caused the faintest whisper 
of the visitors to be repeated as though by 
hosts of phantom lips within the shades of 
the gray old ruin. 

In the time when Casa del Eco resounded 
with merry life, social distinctions I suppose 
existed as now. In prehistoric times, no more 
than in our times, could every one afford a 
palace. Poverty hid her wan face behind 

icturesque simplicity, and young people tried 
ove in a cottage, and dwelt in dove-cotes- 
beside their prouder kinsfolks. A tiny home, 
neat and trim as a Yankee kitchen, is perched 
on the heights of the West Montezuma, near 
its junction with the east fork. The house is 
built in an oval hole which has been weath- 
ered out of asolid block of sandstone that 
resis on: the brink of a curiously stratified 
chasm. The dwelling, six by ten feet, is av 
securely tucked away from the sun and rain 
as a small boy under an umbrella. The space 
between the side of the house and the inclos- 
ing rock forms a nice little shady piazza. 
Who knows but from this eyrie, some dusky 
bride watched for her lover, when the evening 
shades settled dark in the caiion lane. 

Further down the Montezuma are settle- 
ments at the base of the bluffs, containing 
houses one hundred feet square, with founda- 
tion walls extending six feet below the surface 
of the ground. In one was found a stone axe, 
ground to an acute angle and shaped ready te 
tie on to a handle; small rope made of twis- 
ted rushes, a small unbroken bowl, and ears. 
of charred corn were taken out of the ruins.. 
A row of small houses, hanging over the brink 
of a narrow ledge high in air, threatens a 
barrick-like row three hundred feet below. 
The lower terrace has been dug out to a depth 
of six feet. The space is occupied by a row 
of tenement-like houses, four hundred feet in 
length. The corner room affords access to the- 
row; communicating doors lead through the 
interior. * 

Mr. Jackson, in his late report, says: “The 
caiion sometimes expands into valleys from - 
four to eight hundred feet wide, then contracts . 
to a passage of twenty feet. In the wider places, 
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the rocks jut out in tongue-like projections, 
occasionally connected with the main land by 
@ narrow comb of rock, and sometimes cut 
away entirely by the erosive powers that 
chiseled the cafions. Within a distance of 
eighteen miles, fifteen of the promontories 
bear ruins upon their isolated heigbts. In one 
the skeleton of a man was found, wrapped in 
shreds of a white and black Navajo blanket. 
The form was that of an Indian, who, without 
doubt, had wandered in there and died alone 
in the cave shelter.” 


grass were magnified into mountains, forests 
and fields of maize. 

The ruins are visible seven miles away, as 
one looks down from the continental divide, 
from which the cafions begin their way in 
furrow-like guiches. Near by are low mesas 
and buttes, and the Jemely Mountains, the 
San Mateo, and the Cerro Cabezon are in 
clear view. The ruins of the cajion are eleven 
in number, strung along at distances of from 
@ quarter of a mile to two miles from each 
other. In the rocks of Pueblo Pintado, Mr. 
Jackson discovered elaborate stone steps, 
where the rock had been carved into ladder- 
like rounds, which the hands could grasp 
around. 

The Pueblo Penasco Blanca on the opposite 
side of the Cafion is in form of an ellipse, 
The western half of the ellipse is occupied by 
@ massive structure, five rooms deep, and the 
other half by a single continuous row of small 
houses, serving as a wall to inclose the court. 
The interior of the court is 346 by 269 feet ; 
by adding the depth of the surrounding build- 
ings, an exterior is obtained of 499 feet by 
363 feet, whose circuit is 1,200 feet. The 
great depth of the débris indicates an original 
height of five stories. There are seven estufas 
on the weat side. 

The Pueblo del Arroya has wings about 135 
feet in length, and the western wall of the 
court is 268 feet. Facing the centre of the 
court are three circular estufas, one of thirty- 
seven feet in diameter, and three stories in 
height. Mr. Jackson made a remarkable 
discovery in this pueblo. He says: ‘About 
two hundred yards up the arroya are ruins, 
whose upper surface is mound like, showing 
very faint traces of masonry. The stream has 
undermined one corner, exposing a wall at a 
distance of five or six feet below the level of 
the valley. No surface indications of the ex- 
posed wall are found. The arroya is here 
sixteen feet deep, but there is an older chan- 
nel cutting in near the larger ruin only half 
this depth. Below the remains of these walls 
and extending out into the main arroya to a 
depth of fourteen feet below the surface, is an 
undulating stratum of broken pottery, flint 
chippings and small bones firmly imbedded 
in @ coarse gravelly deposit.” 

The Pueblo Weji-gi is built of small tabu- 
lar pieces of sandstone, arranged with a beau- 
tiful effect of regularity and finish. It is a 
rectangular structure, built around an open 
court. Its exterior dimensions are 224 by 120 
feet; its height, three stories. 

Near the Pueblo Uaoa Vida, the caiion has 
a width of five hundred feet, perfectly level. 
Within the court of this Pueblo are the re- 
mains of the largest estufa yet found in any 
of the ruins. It measures over sixty feet on 






















Of the multitudes who swarmed through the 
cafions and the plains, when the wonderful stone 
cutting and tree hewing were going on, when 
the towns were being built, and the country 
homes perched on the high places, there have 
been no bodily remains found which could be 
identified as those of the cliff-dwellers. A 
single skull, petrified, with brain-pan filled by 
solidified sand, was discovered in a ravine 
eighteen feet beneath the surface; above it 
were the ruins of two ancient houses, one 
built over the foundations of the other—a few 
feet of drift separated them, indicating that 
considerable time had intervened between the 
periods of their erection. 


The most remarkable ruins yet discovered, 
are those standing in New Mexico, some little 
distance from the ones already mentioned. 
They put to shame the primitive log hut of 
our forefathers, the frame shanty of the 
prairie town, the dug-out of the mining re- 

ions, the adobe shelter of the Pacific slope. 

n size and grandeur of conception thev equal 
any of the present buildings of the United 
States, if we except the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, and may without discredit be compared 
to the Pantheon and Colosseum of the Old 
World. Thirty years ago, while on a raid 
against the Navajos, Lieutenant Simpson, of 
the staff of Colonel Washington, Military 
Governor of New Mexico, found some of the 
ruins of Chaco Cajon, the most southern of 
the ancient cities of the Southwest. Mr. 
Jackson was fortunate in finding at Jemez an 
Indian who had accompanied Lieutenant 
Simpson in his visit. Hosta is past eighty, 
of thin and stooping frame, but he assured 
the Hayden party that he was as young as he 
ever had been, and could pilot them through 
the nearest cut to Chaco Cafion. He enliv- 
ened the journey by garrulous reminiscences 
of his former trip, and described Colonel 
Washington and his men as he remembered 
them. After crossing the New Mexico line, 
the explorers report that singular optical illu- 
sions were frequent. The cheating mirage hov- 
ered before them, holding up green oases and 
shadowy walls, vine-draped and tree embow- 
ered; the sand hills, sage brush and scant 
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the inside from wall to wall; its upper plane 
is ona level with the floor of the court; it 
was evidently subterranean. 

Nearly all the logs which supported the 
flooring are yet in position in the Pueblo 
Hungo Pavie. The height is four stories; the 
lower walls three feet thick; the estufa ex. 
tends to the second story, and has a projection 
or porch built upon one side; the interior is 
twenty-three feet in diameter, and has six 
pillars of masonry built into the wall at equal 
distances. 

The Pueblo Chettro Kettle is 440 feet long 
and 250 feet wide, and presents remnants of 
four stories. The logs forming the second floor 
extend through the walls a distance of six feet, 
and probably at one time supported a balcony 
on the shady side of the house. The sand has 
drifted far above the first floor, and com- 
pletely blocked the windows. A coyote’s hole 
exposed a wall beneath the surface that had 
been completely covered by drift. The ma- 
sonry of this pueblo is unusually handsome, 
built of very small pieces of a rich buff sand- 
stone, arranged so compactly as to give the 
idea of a homogeneous surface. Mr. Jackson 
estimates that in the wall running around 
three sides of the building, 935 feet in length 
and 40 feet in height, there would be 2 000,- 
000 pieces of stone for the outer surface of the 
outer wall alone. This surface multiplied by 
the opposite surface, and also by the interior 
and transverse lines of masonry, would form 
a total of 30,000,000 pieces embraced in 315,- 
000 cubic feet of wall. The millions of pieces 
had to be quarried and put into position, tim- 
bers brought from a distance, ladders con- 
structed and plaster prepared, employing a 
large number of skilled workmen under good 
discipline a long time. When we consider 
not alone the immensity of these ruins now on 
the surface, but reason concerning the massive 
foundations of other older buildings under 
these, exposed by the chance burrowing of 
wild beasts, or the slicing down of banks by 
washes aud arroyas, the mind, bounded by our 
little span of three score years and ten, can- 
not fathom the obscurity of the deep-sunk 
ages of the past filled by the works of so great 
an antiquity. 

Not more than six hundred yards from the 
Pueblo Chettro Kettle is a handsome ruin 
which bears the musical title, Pueblo Bonita. 
It is built within twenty yards of the bluff on 
the level bottom land, which extends in a 
sandy plain for some distance, watered by a 
shallow brooklet. The length of the Pueblo 
Bonita is five hundred aad forty-four feet, its 
width three hundred and fourteen feet. It has 
been restored by Mr. Jackson, of the Survey, 
to what he deems its original form, which is 
presented in the last sketch. A study of the 


picture of the pueblo, as it was before its 
changes came, will, without doubt, be of more 
interest than a description of it in its ruined 
condition. In our second hundredth year of 
national existence we are confronted by tokens 
of a once powerful nation, who held our land 
before us. It is natural that we feel an in- 
terest in the unknown race, and search every 
crevice of the past for mementos of the lost. 
Dr. Hayden and bis corps of assistants have 
surveyed a rich field of antiquarian treasure. 
After their centuries of silent musings upon 
the river banks, the old castles hear again 
the sound of human voices, The new lips 
speak a strange language. The pre Colum- 
bian race, through whose dismantled homes 
the strangers wander, have passed into the 
shades of impenetrable oblivion, leaving only 
conjecture to tell, with uncertain tongue, her 
story of the cliff dwellers. 
































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ONE DAY AT THE CAPITOL. 


Our first morning at the Federal Capital is 
cool, radiant and bracing as if we were trans- 
ported in the night to. some lofty valley of 
the Alpine land. Looking out the windows, 
one almost expects to see the Jungfrau gleam- 
ing in the first radiance of the day beams, 
But no! This little green park, with abund- 
aut accommodation for loiterers, is only Mc- 
Pherson Square. 

These delightfully smooth avenues, along 
which light carriages are coursing, are not in 
Paris but in Washington—but Paris itself 
could hardly show finer. The multitudes of 
sable faces suggest Cairo, but no camels and 
no palm trees sustain the illusion, and we fully 
awake to the plain fact of a bright, breeay 
morning in Washington, a sunny outlook, a 
glowing grate fire within, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility to use the day in preliminary in- 
vestigations of the field of observation for the 
next week or two. 

From‘the McPherson House, corner of 15th 
and I streets, it is a short walk to Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, where the street cars bear us to 
the Capitol Hill and even to its heights, and 
we are very soon upon the site which so 
charmed our firat President that he desired 
to have erected upon it the civic temple of the 
young republic. 

The site of Washington is triangular, cov- 
ering an undulating tract included between 
the Potomac on the south-west and its 
East Branch on the south-east, with plenty of 
room for irregular growth along its northern 
line. 

Says Keim, in his description of the site: 
‘“‘ A crescent-shaped ridge crosses the north- 
ern portions of the city. About two-thirds 
its length it suddenly parts, to allow the fit- 
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ful current of the Tiber through. From that 
point it rises and spreads out into the expan- 
sive plateau of Capitol Hill, which overlooks 
the Anacostia or East Branch. Within this 
encircling ridge the surface falls away in ter- 
races a gentle slopes to the banks of the 
Potomac.” 

Is it generally known, I wonder, that a 
“ Tiber” wanders through this embryo Rome? 
It iseven so, This stream was named near 
the beginning of the eighteenth century in 
the belief, it is declared, that some day upon 
its banks a world-capital, like Rome, would 
rise. It is fed by streams that rise in the hills 
to the north, flows a southeasterly course, then 
winds around the base of Capitol Hill, cross- 
es the Botanic Garden, and now it and its 
tributaries have been utilized by diverting 
them into the sewerage system of the city ; 
the useful little stream is no longer visible, 
its current flowing beneath heavy brick arches, 
bearing downward to the great river the man- 
ifold impurities of Washington. The Tiber 
Creek sewer, as it is called, is one of the 
largest in the world. 

The aspect of the city from the Capitol is 
now far more pleasing than that of any other 
- gity of America that I have seen. The broad 

avenues radiating from this superb center ; 
the abundance of green open spaees, the plen- 
tiful array of trees, some of which have at- 
tained a stately height, and the majestic edi- 
fices which have risen, as occasion required, 
to accommodate the needs of the federal gov- 
“ernment, make a combination of noble beauty 
on which any American citizen can look with 
satisfaction, if not with a thrill of patriotic 


pride. 
But the Capitol itself, now the noblest of 


all governmental palaces in the world, invites 
us to enter. We ascend the mighty stairs and 
enter the door, making our way to the noble 
rotunda, where Brumidi, the Italian artist, is 
engaged in painting a band of beautiful fres- 
coes beneath the dome, one hundred and fifty 
feet high. There are seats, and we sit down 
to contemplate the work already done. The 
history of America is represented, commenc- 
ing with the coming of Columbus. With 
solemn air and lofty port, the navigator de- 
scends from his bark on to the soil of the 
new world of his dreams, and beside him, 
then all invisible to mortal eye, is the historic 
muse, bearing record thatin the year of grace 
1492 another continent was unveiled to the 
Caucasian race. The symbolic eagle of Colum- 


bia attends her, while behind the Genius of 


Liberty, with spear and shield, presides over 
all. A most graceful group of Aborigines 
welcomes the noble stranger, bringing him 
good gifts of the fruitage of their land. 

The next group portrays the coming of the 


Spanish conqueror to Mexico. Montezuma, 
with the calm of the Pharaohs of the Nile, 
receives them like an antique god, while the 
great mystic dial of the Aztecs stands on the 
left, and “ the wild war-drum made of serpent 
skins” lies on the right of his lofty throne. 
In front stands a low altar with fire kindled 
upon it, and with a serpent coiled around it. 
A female kneels in an attitude of sorrow, 
with her forehead upon the drum, as though 
foreseeing and lamenting the calamities which 
these mailed adventurers would bring to her 
people and her country. The Spaniard comes 
with specious words, but with ruthless heart, 
and the old crumbles to dust before him. 
Next is seen the band of explorers who seek 
the fount of perennial youth in the new world. 
They are bounding forward full of hope and 


joy, but anon the scene changes, and a sheet- 


ed corpse upon a barge is floating down @ 
stream with mourning attendants, and De 
Soto’s wanderings are «ver—no more prob- 
lems of earth are his to solve. 

A thicket and a pile of boulders, and here 
we have the tragedy of John Smith before 
Powhatan—the pitying Indian maid inter- 
posing her helplessness to arrest the club of 
the executioner. : 

The aged artist has now arrived, and sits 
awaiting the attendants who are to draw him 
up in a sort of rude elevator to his lofty scaf- 
fold of work. He looks so “ questionable ” 
and bland that we venture to approach and 
greet him. He smiles pleasantly, and readi- 
ly enters into conversation about his work. 
“TT came to America in 1852,” he says, “and 
have been almost ever since at work here in 
the Capitol. It will take about five years to 
finish these frescoes, which aim to give impor- 
tant points in American history, ending with 
the discovery of gold in California. It is 
my life-long work.” 

Then I tell him that I have seen the great 
works of art at Rome and say how much I 
enjoyed a visit to his beautiful land in 1875. 
He responded with much enthusiasm, and de- 
clared that for art no country could com- 
pare with Italy. And now he takes his seat, 
or rather is helped to a chair, upon a rude 
cage, and the ropes are drawn and away he 
goes to the high place where forms of beaut 
grow like magic under his pencil. He smil- 
ingly greets the throng, which has gathered 
round him, as he ascends. 

Passing to the south from the rotunda, we 
enter the grand and now bistoric Grecian hall, 
once the chamber of the United States House 
of Representatives. It immediately recalls 
the Pantheon at Rome, and its noble propor- 
tions, its magnificent Curinthian columns of 
variegated marble from the banks of the 
Potomac, its domed roof and marble floor are 
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all in harmony with the en to which it | to affect the interests of the colored voters of 
is now dedicated—that ofa National Statuary | Mississippi, since he has had real and pro- 
longed experience of the difficult pathway of 
his people from abject slavery to the position 
ot enlightened and responsible citizenship. 
Are these words, which seem to come with 
such earnestness and fire from the represen- 
tatives of the States really the sincere utter- 
ances of citizens who love their country, or 
are they only the selfish pleadings of parii- 
sans who love nothing but themselves and 
their places of honor and profit ? Who shall 
judge? An hour or two ago we stood in the 
Statue Hall below, among the sculptured 
semblances of the patriot fathers who have 
passed away. We would be most unreason- 
able to suppose that this generation is less 
rich in noble minds and gererous hearts than 
those which have gone before. Neither can 
we fear that the blessing of the Divine 
Guidance will be withheld from our rulers, 
though conflict, doubt and seeming retrogres- 
sion sadden and perplex us. 8. R. 
Washington, Fourth month 12th, 1879. 
























all, 

In 1864, the President of the United States 
was authorized by Congress to invite every 
one of the States to furnish statues in mar- 
ble or bronze, not exceeding two for each 
State, of deceased persons who have been citi- 
zens thereof who may be deemed most worthy 
of a place in this noble Walhalla. 

It is now the hour of noon, the flag rises 
over the north wing of the Capitol, and the 
Senate of the United States is in session. We 
enter the gallery to find it already well lined 
with attentive listeners, though the expected 
orator is not yet on the floor. 

Cameron, of Wisconsin, was speaking in 
advocacy of a bill of which the object was to 
secure to Indians who have become civilized 
and have abandoned their tribal relations, the 
benefits of the homestead law. He asserted 
that 236 heads of families of the Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes have thus abandoned their 
tribal relations, and have taken homesteads 


‘been forced from them. He spoke very fa- 


in that State under this act. Many more 
are desirous to do so but are deterred by ex- 
treme poverty, and these desire to secure to 
themselves the payment of certain funds in 
the treasury now standing to their credit. 
The Senator recounted briefly the history 
of this once powerful tribe, who, in 1825, 
owned one-half the present State of Wisconsin 
and nearly one third of Illinois. Over-reached 
in treaties, wronged and encroached upon by 
their Christian (?) neighbors, the tribe is now 
partly settled in Nebraska, but those remain- 
ing in Wisconsin are entitled to a certain sum 
which is theirs in lieu of the heritage that has 


vorably of their character for order, sobriety 
and honesty, representing that they have 
schools among them, and that they have 
made considerable progress in the arts of 
civilized life, and then asked for them the 
benefit of the homestead law, and the pay- 
ment to them of their pro rata share of the 
tribal fund. 

I noted that there seemed no general inter- 
est on this subject in the Senate, and that the 
people in the galleries chatted with each other 
and did not listen. 

At one o’clock, the subject of the Army 
Appropriation Bill was introduced, and very 
soon Blaine was on his feet declaiming against 
the proposed constraint of the Executive as- 
sent to legislation supposed to be against his 
conscientious convictions. 

I observed with interest the respectful and 
most attentive bearing of the colored Senator, 
Bruce of Mississippi, wishing that he would rise 
and tell his fellow members how he believed 
the repeal of the election laws would be likely 
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WHAT WAS HIS CREED? 


He left a load of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow’s door, 
When the deep snow frozen and white, 


Wrapped street and square, mountain and 


moor. ; 
That was his deed; 
He did it well. 
‘“‘ What was his creed?” 
I cannot tell. 


Blest “in his basket and his store,” 
In sitting down and rising up; 
When more he got, he gave the more, 
Withholding not the crust and cup. 
He took the lead 
In each good task. 
“ What was his creed?” 
I did not ask. 


His charity was like the snow, 
Soft, white, and silken in its fall; 
Not like the noisy winds tbat blow 
From shivering trees the leaves: a pall 
For flower and weed, 
Dropping below. 
“What was his creed?” 
The poor may know. 


He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old ; 
And bope-inspired kind words he said, 
To him he sheltered from the cold. 

For he must feed 
As well as pray. 
«¢ What was his creed?” 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust, 
In faith his words he never writ ; 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With all mankind who needed it; 
In time of need 
A friend was he. 
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“ What was his creed?’, 
He told not me. 


He put his trust in Heaven, and 
Worked ever on with hand and head; 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief! 
“ What was his creed?” 
“What his belief?” 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 


ITEMS. 


On the 17th inst., a whale, 70 feet long, was cap- 
tured near Red Island, Cape Breton. 


TuEre are now fifteen societies for the protection 
of children from cruelty in the United States. 


Tue National Academy of Sciences met in Wash- 
ington on the 15th inst., Vice-President Marsh pre- 
siding. 

In a recent debate in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons it was stated that there were 6,000 Chinese in 
British Columbia, in a total population of 25,000, 
exclusive of Indians. 


Every alternate life-saving station on the New 
Jersey coast was closed on the 15th inst., and the 
crews disbanded for six months. The other stations 
will be closed on the Ist of May. 


At the recent reception and exhibition of the 
Biological and Microscopic»! section of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia one hundred 
and thirty-seven microscopes were exhibited, vary- 
ing in value from $5 to $1,500. 


A TELEGRAM from the City of Mexico, via Havana, 
states that Congress opened on the Ist inst., when 
President Diaz delivered an important message. He 
informs Congress of the conclusion of a contract 
by the Secretary of Public Works for the laying of 
a submarine and land line of telegraph from a Gulf 
port of the United States along the Mexican coast, 
touching at various Mexican ports and passing by 
wey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Pacific 
coast, where it is to terminate. 


A number of prominent colored men of St. Louis 
have organized a ‘“ Colored Immigration Aid Soci- 
ety,” with J. Milton Turner as President and Albert 
Burgess as Secretary. The association bas been 
incorporated and is intended to be permanent. Sim- 
ilar efforts are also being made in other parts of the 
country. One hundred and seven dollars, and @ 
large box of clothing, have been collected by the 
Historic and Literary Association of the Bethel 
Church of Philadelphia, and forwarded to the above, 
at St. Louis. 


In St. Petersburg, on the morning of the 14th 
inst., four shots were fired at the Emperor Alexan- 
der by a person supposed to be a government clerk; 
the Emperor was unburt; his assailant was arrest- 
ed. Special repressive measures have since been 
taken in Russia, and a later despatch states: “ It is 
expected that a large proportion of the five thou- 
sand to ten thousand suspected persons now in cus- 
tody will be sent in chains to the northeast of the 
Empire. An ukase has been published in St. Peters- 
burg ordering the appointmeut of governors-gene- 
ral for six of the most populous districts in Russia, 
with perfectly despotic powers, exceeding those of 
@ general in time of war. 


Tas Storm.—A heavy storm prevailed on the 
South Atlantic coast the middle of last week; it 
followed the course of the Gulf Stream and devel- 
oped a storm of much energy as it approached the 
Middle Atlantic coast, and extended into New Eng- 
land. The Public Ledger, in noticing it, says that 
on the 18th inst two “tidal waves” occurred in the 
harbor at Gloucester, Mass., the first at 12.30 P.M., 
the second at 4.30. The water rose 2} fret along 
the wharves, sweeping vessels at anchor against the 
wind, floating off vessels that were grounded, and 
stirring up mud from the bottom of the harbor. 

Snow and sleet fell in northeastern Pennsylvania, 
the central and northern portions of New York and 
New England. At Houesdale, Carbondale and other 
points in this State, six to ten inches of snow fell, 
and at Scranton the telegraph wires were prostrated 
by the snow and hail, driven by a high wind. At 
Port Jervis, N. Y., five inches of snow fell during 
the day, and a heavy rain began in the evening. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for. the Week ending Fourth month 22, 1879. 


8TOCK MARKET. 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 

Room 19, 366 Stock Exchange Place 
State 5s new loan 
City 
Alleghany Val RR 7-3us 
Bely & Vel RR 3d m 6 
Cam & Atl KR 2d m 7s. 
Elmira RR 7s 
Lehigh Valley RR 7:...... 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s c 
North renn RRemisr 
Reading RK 7s of 93 
PC & St. Louis RR 7s 
Lehigh Valley 3436 
Little Schuylkill RR......s008 414 
North’p Pacific RR com 
North’n Pacific RR pre’fd... 
Penna RR . 
Reading RR....... 
United Rks of N J... 
Lehigh Navigatien Co....... 
Germantown PR 53 
Peuple»’ P R W 113 
Farm & Mecnanics’ Nat Bk.120 
Girard Nat Bank 6544 
Phi a Nat B 
Am Sewi: g Machine Co...... 
Cambria Iron 
Insurance Co of N A 
Penna Steel Co...... »» 


Butter, Prints, 


este 
Poultry—Chickens, 
Turkeys, 


Ducks, 

Alive Chickens 
Lard, prime, 
Live Calves, 
Asparagus per 
Poiatoes, mite 


Apples, per bri 


Cabtage 


Western, 


per ~ 


Strawberries, per quart. 
Cranberries, per bux 


ene = washed.... 1 
re cider vine r . 
Cheese, N Y Fosters, per lb. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 13@ 1 15 
Reported by Reterts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 

ject to Market fluctuations. 


Western red......... -~ 118@115 
1 


rb 


Rolis, Pa. & West’n. “ 

Iilinois, lowa & Wis...... 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ Mi pee eo 
Rene vem, per, GOS. .ceeeeee 


34 
ove: 31@ 32 
Clover-seed, prime, new... 6@ 6% 
° 12@ ‘| imothy-seed - 1 40@ 1 60 

> | Flax seed......... ecccecsseseeeee 1 H@ 1 45 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 
ee } and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 


per Ib. ove 


eee 


Green Peas, Savannah, 
r crate... 
acooe eeee 
r bu 
Onions, per b oe 


Corn Meal, per bbl 
Bran, per ton. «1 
Middlings -15 W@ 
At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for Beef Cattle has been 
26 | moderately active the past week, al- 
though prices ruled 4%@%c. lower. 
We quote extra steers at €@olie.; medi- 
_ to good 6@5%4c. and common at 


4@5c. 
At the North Philade'phia Drove Y. 
8 | 1,340 head of Beef Cattle arrived, and 
sold at 44%4@6ce.— Record. 


creessevese 6 





